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THOMAS SMYTH OF LINCOLN 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE following particulars of the entry of 
an undergraduate at Oxford in 1638 are 
taken, from papers in his handwriting, and 
as examples of the requirements of that 
time in the way of books and articles of 
clothing they are of interest. Thomas 
Smyth was the second son of John Smyth 
of Nibley, near Berkeley, Glos, who 
entered Magdalen College in 1589, and 
became Steward to the Berkeley family. 
His ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys ’ was published 
by the Bristol and Glos Arch. Society 
in 1883-5, and the return of Men and 
Armour for Gloucestershire, which he com- 
piled in 1608, by Lord Sherborne—who 
acquired the original manuscript from 


Bernard Quaritch about 1887. Thomas 
Smyth subscribed at Lincoln College, April 
13, 1638, and according to Foster (‘ Alumni’) 
‘““was perhaps created D.Med. 1 Nov. 
1642.” He died in 1684. A younger 
brother, George Smyth, entered at Queen’s 
College in March, 1646-7. 

The first of the documents printed here 
is endorsed by John Smyth :— 

bill for my son Tho: charges to Oxford, 2 
Aprilis, 1638. 
and is headed :-— 

Aprilis 1638. 14 Car. 

A note of such monys I have layd out for my 
brother Thomas in Oxford. 


Reeciued of my father 


Payd as followeth. £ s. d. 
Imprims deposited in his tutors hands 
for caution 4 
It payd for his entrance (lay d out before 
by his tutor) .. a 
It left him for his matriculation 
It for his gowne. 
It for a paire of wosted ‘stockings 
It for a paire of silke garters 
It for a yard & halfe of ribon for shoo- 


— 


strings .. 0 0 9 
It for a paire of slippers shooes 
It for a cap with a litle silver string 0 5 0 
It for a paire of cordovan gloues 
It for a knife 
It for a leather guilt chaire 0 5 0 
It for a lookingglasse & combe.. 0 2 4 
It for a guilt hatbrush .. 0 1 0 
It for a standishe 0 010 
It for a — of red waxe & a ‘placke- 

lead pe 00 & 
It left Pith him to buy some small 

things, not bought... 03 0 

Bookes. 

Imprims. Smyth & Brerewood .. 0 010 
[t Brerewoods notes .. 
Sanderson 1 0 
Theophrastus charecters 02 3 
Swetonius .. oe 01 4 
Expences by the waye & there. 
Imprims for our dinners at Sirencester.. 0 2 0 
Item for horsemeate there me 0 1 0 
It att Burford for on night eo 7:0 
It for horsemeate there. . 0 2 8 
It in Oxford 013 
It for horsemeate there. 6 2 0 
It in my returne at Burford 0 3.0 
It for horsemeate there. 0 1 6 


It for carriage of his things from his inne 
to the colledge 
Sum ce 


The second paper is also endorsed by 

John Smyth, as follows :— 

what beddynge, lynens, bookes and clothes my son 
Thomas had to Oxford with him, on munday, 
2 Aprilis. 

1638. 14 Car. 

Afterwardes in Sept. 1640. 

herball of Wilkenson. 

melancholy. Burton. 


w 
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festyvalls, Austen, meditacons 
& other bookes before. 


Bookes Taken by me Thomas Smyth to Oxon- 
ford ye 2 of April, 1638 
Lataine gramer. 

Corderius. 

ZXsops fabels. 

Riders Dictionary. 

Ouid’s metamorphosis. 

Tullies sentences. 

Horace, Juuinall, and perseus. 
Textors Epistels. 

Gerards meditations. 

Sleidane. 


irgil. 
Transitionem formulae. 
Erasmus coloquium. 
Sylua. 
Smetius. 
Tullies offices. 
Greeke gramer. 
Draitons Poems. 
Greecke Testament. 
Clauis Grecae linguae. 
Passors Lexicon. 
Helins geography. 
Dubartus poems. 
The loue of god. 
A rich cabinet of spiritual juells. 
Rusners symbols. 
Buttlers rhetoricke. 
Vita honesta. 
English Bibell. 
Augustus, or an esaie. 
Lattiane Testament. 
~ gad of Greate Britaine by Speed in a large 
olio. 
A —— of a by Speed in a larg folio contain- 
all ye Shires. 
The istory of greate Britaine by Speed in a large 
folio. [Repeated.] 
Homers works in english. 
The hundred pleasant nouels. 
The lord Morney concerning ye trewnesse of 
Christian religion. 
Rogers. 7 treaties. 
Phillip de comminis history of france. 
The fayrie queene, by Spenser. 
A sumary upon dubartas poems. 
A note of all my linnen clothes carried wth mee 
to Oxonford the 2 of April, 1638. 
paire of sheets. 
aire of pillebers. 
able cloth. 
Naptkins. 
2 Towels. 
3 shirts. 
4 paire of laced cuffes. 
4 paire of plaine cuffes. 
6 laced bands. 
3 plaine bands. 
7 hankerchers. 
3 caps. 
2 halfe shirts. 
I paire of boote hose tops. 
1 paire of boote hose. 
[Added in his father’s writing.]} 
A trunke, and woodden boxe. 
A flocke bed. 


A bolster. 
A pillowe. 
2 white blankets. 
A coverlet. 


For the Hilary term of 1638-9 Smyth seems 
to have added considerably to his collection 
of books, his list being as follows :— 

A note of ye bookes yt I Thomas Smyth carried 

wth mee to Oxford in Januar’. 1638 /14 Re Car, 

An apollige of ye power and prouidens of god 
in gouerning ye world. 

The essaies or counselles ciuill and morrall. 

Annales of england conteining the rcines 
— ye eighth, Edward the sixt, Queene 

ary. 

The annales of Cornelius Tacitus. 

. The collection of ye history of England by 

Daniel. 

6. Simbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus 
quadrupedibus desumtorum centuria altera 
collecta. 

Simbolorum et emblematum ex Re Herbaria 
desumtorum centuria una collecta. 

8. A continuation of the collection of the history 

of england begining wheare daniel ended 
till H. 7. 

9. The history of ye Reine of Henry ye seueneth 

by Bacon. 

10. The history and analles of Queen elizabeth. 

11, The summ of sacred diuinity. 

12. A booke of mapps. 

13. Saint Palls triumph. 

14. A funerall ellegy of king James. 

15. The liues of Augustus and calligula in greeke. 

16. Directions for ye priuate reading of Scriptures. 

17. Suetonius ye first part. 

18 Suetonius ye second part. 

19. deuotions. 

20. Cristian letters. 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT BOOK.. 


1625-1649. 


(See 12 S. viii. 506, and references there 
given ; ix. 26, 145.) 
1644. 
Axsout this date several entries occur of 
travellers from Ireland—possibly some of 
the Protestant Ulster settlers expelled in 
the More and Maguire rebellion. 
16 RECEIPTES. 44 


Recvd for the skyne of one of the Towne 
Bulls that dyed 00 0 

Recvd of John Drewrie the Butcher 
the two Towne Bulls s 03 


16 PAYMENTES. 44 


paid Mr Henry Cheney in pte for money 
laid out for head peecs 


5 00 


for 
11 00 


Towne 0 00 
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paid Tunmer Bery for mending the Arche 
of the Church porch and for his stuff 00 07 
pd willm Baidwine for a horse hyre to Ips- 
wich and for bread and beere delived to 
prissoners as p bill appeer .. . 000 
Paid Mris Howldine for Comunion wyne 
taken at sevrall tymes for 28 quarts one 
pynte of sack at xiiiid the quart .. 01 13 03 
Given p Mr Bailifs apointment to Ann 
Bastarr widd; and her 2 children that 
came from Ireland and had certific 00 03 04 
pd willm Doble for half a last of salted spratts 
to send to London to Mr Bence 00 1 
paid Henry Lawrence for a string for the 
fonte . 00 01 04 
paid John “Blowers Collector of the Asesment 
for Ireland: For the Asesment for the 
Towne lands .. ‘ 00 16 05 
pd Tunmer Bery for piny ing ‘the Crosse and 
newe laying the stones when the Crosse 
was groundseld 00 05 


4 06 


2 00 


1645. 


The repairs to 
were probably necessitated by the damage | 
done by that narrow-minded, zealous hypo- 
crite William Dowsing (“this portentous 
clown” as Dr. Reven, the Suffolk historian, 
calls him) in removing the brasses. At 
Kelsale, a neighbouring village, which he 
visited two days after his destructive 
orders were given to “the godly man’ 
Mr. Sweyne, at Aldeburgh, he records, “* We 
took up 2 superstitious Inscriptions in 
Brass’; and the same day at Saxmundham, 
“We brake down 6 superstitious Pictures : 
and took up 12 popish Inscriptions in 
Brass ; and gave order to level! the Chancel. 
and taking down a Cross.” 

We are told that Matthew Hopkins— 
“ Witch-finder General,” as he styled him- 
self—was a native of Manningtree in Essex ; 
and according to the entries in the Alde- 
burgh books, his accomplished partner, 
Goody Phillips, or Widow Phillips (one 
wonders what the end of the deceased Mr. 
Phillips was), also eame from that town. 
Hopkins was commissioned by Parliament 
in 1644 to make a circuit for the discovery 
of witches, receiving one pound for every 
town visited. The commission lasted until 
1646. He went through Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Huntingdonshire. Sixteen per- 
sons were hanged in Yarmouth, forty at 
Bury, and others in different parts to the 
number of sixty. He continued his circuit 
until some gentlemen, indignant at his 
cruelty, adopting his own means of finding 
out whether a person was guilty or not, 
tied his thumbs and toes and threw him 
into the water. , whereupon he proved his own 
guilt by swimming, as many of his vietims 


had done before. 
08s 


| 


| 


| 


/could call this a case of profiteering. 


Butler, in his ‘ Hudibras,’ 
Part II., canto 3, alludes to this fiend :— 
Has not this present Parliament 
A ledger to the devil sent, 
Fully empower’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 
And has he not within one year 
Hang’d three score of them in a shire. 
Hopkins’s end is also alluded to in the 
lines :— 
Who after proved himself a witch, 
And made a rod for his own breech. 
John Paine receives eleven shillings for 
hanging seven witches! It is difficult 
o understand the scale of his professional 
charges ; if it had been Ils. 1d., we should, 
_ know for certain it was Ils. 7d. a head. 


09 Anyhow, no one, even in Puritan times, 


It is 
perhaps a horrible thought—but was John 


“ the floare of the Church ” | Paine any relation of ‘Thomas Paine who 


_kept the “‘ workehouse ” at £4 per annum ? 

were his duties lightened after the visit 
of Hopkins ? The trial of the witches took 
place in Aldeburgh, but unfortunately the 
proceedings do not appear in the sessions 
and court books at the Moot Hall, and no in- 
formation can be gained at the Record Office. 


16 PAYMENTES. 45 


pd Willm Nicholson for worke and stuff for 
the Townes use as p billappeereth .. 02 0 
More to him for looking to quiet children 
Church for two yeere due at Christ 
ast 
More to him for locking up the Cheanes 
and Church yard gate for two yeeres and 
half at 108 p. ann due then .. 01 05 
For glazing worke about the Lucorne at 
Church 00 01 
Paid for brick to worke up the wall of the 
Channcell and to mende some places in 
the floare in the Church and for tyles for 
the lead howse one thousand together 00 14 
for Rossen that the — used for sol- 
drine.. 0000 
pd Mr Thomas Johnson money laid out for 
receiveing Ministers and diett and pay- 
ments for their sermons and for a Journey 
to London and other things p bill ates 


peer 
Geven Mr Hopkens the sth of earl 


for a gratuitie he being in Towne for ss 
ing out witches 
Geven Goody Phillips then for 
for searching out witches .. -. 01 00 
pd to sundry men for watching dayes and 
nights wth such as were 
for witches .. 13 
Mr Pootey for chargs for a 
to Mr Sweyne 00 05 
more to him for getting Ministers to preach 
in Towne 2 00 01 
pd Mris Howldine for diet and wine when 
Mr Hopkens was in Towne and for aro 
for the witches p bill .. 40 
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pd Mr Willm Edwards for a pee — 
drum for the towne .. 00 

pd Mr Richard Browne for 62 pound | ot 
yron for the Townes use 

more to him for a gun of strong beere.. 00 ry) 

Paid for tyling the Towne hall for Carpenters 
worke there and for mending the tyling 9 
the Crosse and Stockhowse viz : 01 1 

pd J — Cooper for a bason for “the 

‘Shure 


0 03 
pd willm Baldwine the 24th of November 
for the alowance of bread and beere to 
the prissoners and for making cleane the 
Jaile and some other thi8 as p_ bill nA 
peereth 1 18 
more to him for diett lodgine and the roome 
for widd : maciaini being prissoner there the 
sume of -- 00 07 
Geven more to Mr Hopkens the 20th of 
december he being in Towne for —=— 
out witches . C80 
Geven more to widd : ” Phillips the search 
woman then .. 10 
pd mr Tho: Johnson that he paid Mr Skyners 
man fetching widd : Phillips the 


oe 


2 08 


0 


Agnes Neve of Aldeburgh, in her 
will, dated May 15, 1476, gives directions 
to be buried in Aldeburgh churchyard, 
and leaves twelve pence to the high altar 
at Aldeburgh, and twelve pone? to tho high 
altar at Hazlewood. A complete list of the 
vicars of Aldeburgh from 1300 has been 
lately compiled. 

Sick people ‘“‘ shutt up.” Similar entries 
appear at different dates, when some epi- 
demic occurs in the town, and fines were 
enacted from those who disregarded ‘the 
order to rem*in indoors. Food was sup- 
plied to those ‘ "Shutt up.” But neither 
“lege of mutton” nor sheeps portnance ” 
can be regarded as light diet for the sick, 
or a prophylactic for the healthy ones 


immured. 
16 RECEIPTS. 46 


Reced of Mr Newgate March the 13th 1645 
in pte for the chardge of trying a witch 
04 


woma 
pd will Daniell for his worke about the in Aldeburgh the some of .. 00 00 
stayers goeing into the Church yard weh Rec of Mr Richard Browne by the hands 
mt Edwards put in stuff for and other of Mr Bailiffe Johnson May 25th 1646 in 
worke p. bill .. .. 00 07 06 pte for the chardge of trying a witch in 
Paid Mr Bacon his fee for being Recorder 05 00 00| + Aldeburgh the some of 04 00 00 
Given mrt Hopkens for a gratuitie for giving 
evidence against witches in the Jaile the 16 PAYMENTS. 46 
7th of January 02 00 00 Paid Henry Lodge Collector of the Monethly 
Given the widd : Phillips the search ‘woman | Assessmt: for the Towne of Hastlewood 
for geving evidence against the witches | for two monthes for the viccarage viz : de- 
in the Jaile and horse hyre and chargs 01 05 00 cemb and Januuary 1645 some is .. 04 10 
pd 6 men to warde at the Seshions and Execu- paid eae Duggdale for a whipping 
tion for 2} daies a peece at 12d p day and | .. 00 02 00 
6d to drinke—all is oe, +» 00 15 06 ‘Paid ce the 9th for the viccaridge to a Rate 
Paid John Paine for hanginge - seaven | for 5 — to the Collectot: for Hastle- 
witches 00 1 wo 4 ae 0 01 08 
Paid willm Daniell for the gallowes and setting | Paid young Barher for carry ing and laying 
or ‘ost to se y the gr ve of the dea ard that in the Markettstead Ma 
bodies that were hanged and for bury- oth 00 00 02 
ing of them .. 00 06 00' Paid Peter Buck of Hastlewood Collector 
pd Henry Lawrence the roper for 7 — of the monthly Assessment paid him May 
and for making the nogts_ .. -- 00 08 00 18th 1646 for 2 months assessment for the 
pd for watching wt widd wade 00 03 00| viccarage for the Army under St Thomas 
to Robt Kidwell for his horse and ras” to Fayreflax viz : for the moneths of February 
Manyngtree to fetche widd : Philli 00 08 00 and March last past . :- 00 04 10 
more for his horse to Shriblan “ to Mr More to him then for Allarums’ assessed upon 
Bacon .. - 00 02 06 the Towne of Hastlewood for the vicarage 
Paid Mr John Bence ‘that he paid for the that pte . 00 02 05 
Cure of Robt Nickson that was eggs Ba Paid Jeames Burwool for fower Mus- 
other chargs p bill . 7 11 02 ketts 12 00 
pd Mr Michaell for healing John Brightwells Paid the (Collectors for Hastiewood to os 
face that was hurt wh gunpowder .. 00 03 04! Rate for Ireland for the viccarage July 
1646 llth 1646 ‘ .. 00 02 00 
¥ Paid Mr: Thomas. Cooper for healeing the 
In this year occurs the only entry in the! arme of the wife of Mathew Smith 00 18 00 
accounts “for a whipping Coate.” Paid the Collector: of Hastlewood for the 
i Bees viccarage for two moneths assessment for 
The living at Aldeburgh is still “‘ Aldeburgh- the moneths of June and July the some 
cum-Hazlewood,” although the church of the 10 
latter place has disappeared, and a ore paid then to a Rate made ugust the 
rt of ths wall onl atone rs a | 24th 1646 for Ireland for six moneths 00 01 08 
om y © Paid for helpe to drive up the Catell the 
site. No information can be obtained of “‘Jatter drift daye and for beere for 
Hazlewood at Norwich, and no registers| them 00 06 02 


| 

0 
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06 | 

| 
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05 
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00 | 
| 


00 


00 
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00 
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Paid for beere bread and tobaccho att the 
George the same daye ae -. 00 03 
Paid George Moore the Glazier for worke att 
Church for 11 foote of new leading & 
simenting at 4d p foote .. -. 09 03 08 
More to him for 30 quarrells of new 
lasse 00 02 04 
Paid Jeames Souldine for Ironworke for a 
payer of whole culvering wheeles for trim- 
ing Musketts swords & other things as p 
bill appeereth 03 00 00 
Paid Mr : Thomas Cooper for curing the Widd 
Burwoods daughters legg .. -» 00 15 00 
Paid Mr: Thomas Johnson money laid out for 
sick people that were shutt up from the 
first of september 1646 untill the 5th of 
October then next following with some 
other chardges as p bill appeereth the 
some of ae Of 18 OF 
Paid George Moore for putting in 6 quarrells 
of new glasse at Church on_ the 
lucorne 00 00 06 
Paid Mr: Bakers man for writeing the 
Inventory of the goodes of Willm Greene 
deceased oe 00 02 00 
Paid Roger Ball he being Constable money 
that he paid for the burying of Widd 
Blosses Childe COO 
More to him for a legg of Mutton and sheeps 
portnance he delivered to Nicholas 
Bottered that house being shutt upp 00 01 04 
Paid Robert Harper money laid out for 
warding & for victualls for people that 
were shutt up as p Bill appeereth February : 
1: 1646 - 


Paid Peter Buck Collector : for the Towne of 
Hastlewood for the viccarage to a Rate 
made the 20th of June 1646 for the Mar- 
shalcies and impressing & carrying of soul- 
diers and other chardges for the 

More to him paid to a Rate made the 17th: 
of September 1646 for the Collecting the 
some of lli; 178; 9d for the demolishing the 
Garrisons and for the releife of the pro- 
testants in Ireland for the viccarage 00 00 10 


ARTHUR T. WINN. 


9 00 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be concluded.) 


A WEBSTER-MIDDLETON PLAY : 
‘ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE.’ 


(See 12 S. ix. 181, 202.) 


Act V., se. i. 


is wholly Webster's. We have a 
typical sample of the sententious, super- 
elegant diction affected by the gallants and 
well-bred personages of his later plays in 
the passage of verse dialogue between 
George Cressingham and the elder Franklin 
with which the scene opens. After the 
entry of George (the apprentice) all three 
speak in prose. 


. 


_p. 487. George has been discharged by 
his master and is much excited in conse- 
quence. Franklin asks him what is the 
matter, and he replies :— 

I may turn soap-boiler, I have a loose body: 
I am turn’d away from my master. 

For this coarse pleasantry compare, in 
the speech of one of the madmen in ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ IV. ii. :— 

All the college may throw their caps at me, I 
have made a soap-boiler costive. 

p. 490. Saunders, steward to Sir Francis 
Cressingham, counsels George Cressingham 
to adopt a profession, suggesting the law or 
divinity,” adding :— 

I have heard you talk well, and I do not think > 
but you'd prove a singular fine churchman. 
George Cressingham responds :— 

I should prove a plural better, if I could attain 
to fine benefices. 

—a laborious jest already used in ‘The 
Devil’s Law Case,” IIT. iii. (III. 62) :— 
[Jolenta to Romelio :] 

Nay, I will get some singular fine churchman 

Or though he be a plural one, shall affirm 

He coupled us together. 

p. 492. Sir Francis Cressingham is in 
despair at the abject dependence upon his 
wife to which she has reduced him :— 

O my heart’s broke! weighty are injuries 

That come from an enemy, but those are deadly 

That come from a friend,* for we see commonly 

Those are ta’en most to heart. 

Webster harps upon this sentiment in 
‘ The Fair Maid of the Inn.’ In Act II.,sc.i., 
of this play, Cesario has been wounded in 
a duel with his friend Mentivole. Cesario’s 
father greets the physician’s announcement 
that the wound is only a trivial one, with :— 

O, but from a friend, 

To receive this bloody measure from a friend, 

. . . ‘tis that which multiplies 

The injury. 

And when the wounded man’s mother and 
sister enter, and the physician again affirms 
that the wound is ‘‘ but a scratch,’ the 
sister replies :— 

But he received it from a friend 

And the unkindness ta’en from that may kill 

him. 

* Mr. William Wells (who, I am pleased to find, 
had independently come to the conclusion that 
‘ Anything for a Quiet Life’ is partly Webster’s) 
has drawn my attention to the resemblance 
between these lines and the following, from one of 
Flamineo’s speeches in ‘ The White Devil,’ V. i. 


(II. 119-20) : 
“Those are found weighty strokes which come 


from th’ hand : 
But those are killing strokes which come from 
th’ head.” 
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Act V., se. ii. 

The collaboration of the two authors in 
this final scene seems to have been of the 
most intimate kind, as might be expected, 
seeing that nearly all the characters are 
brought together for a general reconcilia- 
tion. Every now and then Webster’s hand 
becomes apparent, especially in the passages 
of verse at the beginning and end. The 
scene opens with a feeble pun :— 

Lord Beaufort: Sirrah, begone! you're base. 


Knavesby : Base, my good lord ! 
Tis a ground part in music, trebles, means, 
All is but fiddling. 


As this is put into the mouth of the Clown 
in ‘Appius and Virginia,’ ITT. iv. (ITT. 187) :— 
. though I can sing a treble, yet I am 

accounted but as one of the base ; 
and is found in association with the -word 
‘* fiddle,” used equivocally (as again in 
‘The Devil’s Law Case’ and in Webster’s 
part of ‘The Fair Maid ’), there need be no 
hesitation in attributing it to Webster. 
And if evidence is sought of his participation 
in the closing lines of the play, we may with 
equal confidence assign to him this passage 
from the last speech of Franklin senior :— 

My son was dead ; whoe’er outlives his virtues 

Is a dead man. 

Years ago the late Mr. A. H. Bullen .ex- 
pressed doubts of Middleton’s sole author- 
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{ship of this play. To him the character of 
Lady Cressingham seemed more in Shirley’s 
manner than Middleton’s, and he suggested 
that Shirley might have revised and com- 

pleted the play after Middleton’s death, 
Swinburne (though finding this suggestion 

“ingenious and plausible”) objected that 
the conception of the character in question 
was “happier and more original” than 
could be accounted for on such a hypo- 
thesis. His high opinion of Lady Cressing- 
ham is of particular interest in view of the 
light here thrown upon the identity of her 
creator. ‘‘The young stepmother,’ he 
says, ‘‘ whose affectation of selfish levity 
and grasping craft is really designed to cure 
her husband of his infatuation, and to 
reconcile him with the son who regards her 
as his worst enemy, is a figure equally novel, 
effective and attractive.” * 


Dyce dated this play 1617, on ae 
slender grounds. If the passage in IT. 
to which I have alluded does refer to aN 

Cure for a Cuckold,’ it cannot have been 
written much before 1626, the year previous 
to Middleton’s death, the internal evidence 
that the latter play followed Massinger’s 
‘Parliament of Love’ being too strong to 
be resisted. H. DuGDALE SyYKEs. 

Enfield. 


* “The Age of Shakespeare,’ p. 160. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, 


TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(See 12 8. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Covent Garden 


FHaddock’s 
Strand 


Half Moon 


Half Moon .. Upper Holloway 


‘Trials for Adultery,’ 1780, ii. 216. 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 

Midd. and Herts Notes and Queries, 
1898, iv. 127. 

Larwood, p. 500. 

Thornbury, ii. 274, 


1770 
1723 


Half Moon .. Southwark 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
. 385. 
Half Moon Half Moon Street ‘ in Institute. 
Half Moon and Buckle Street, Whitechapel — Larwood, p. 
Punchbowl 
Half-way Touse Kensington Turnpike .. — Thornbury, v. 121-2. 
Hamlin’s psec s Alley, near the Royal 1712 Defoe to Lord Harley: Portland 
Exchange MSS., Oct. 3. 
1720 Daily Courant, Aug. 25. 
1744 London Daily Post, Feb. 21. 
1749 General Advertiser, June 8. 
Hampstead High Street, Hampstead 1773 Copy of the Court Rolls of the 
Manor of Hampstead. 
*Hand and Flower,, Hammersmith Road 1790 Public Advertiser, Jan. 2. 


BV ON 
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Hanover. 
*Hare and Hounds 


Harp 


Harrington’s Bag- 


nio 
Harts’ Horns 


Hercules. 

Highbury Assembiy 
Rooms The 
Barn”’) 

Hill’s 


Ilog-in- -the-Pound 
Holdford’s .. 


*Hole-in-the-Wall .. 
Hole-in-the-Wall 


Hole-in-the-Wall 
Hoop 


Hoop and Bunch of 
Grapes 

and Punch 
Hlouse (kept by 
Jeffery Orson) 

Horn and Feathers 

Horn and Horseshoe 

Horns 

Hornsey Wood 
House 


Horse and Groom . 
Horse and Groom .. 
Horseshoe 


Horseshoe (Rummer 
and Llorseshoe) 


Ilorseshoe Alehouse 

Horseshoe and Mag- 
pie 

Hlorton’s (afterwards 


Birch’s) 


Hoxton Square 
*Intrepid Fox 


Ipswich Arms 
Jack’s 


*Jack Straw’s Castle 


Jacob’s 


Finch 
North End, Hampstead | 


Opposite the Lock Hospital, 
Kent Street, towards Wal- 
worth 

Charing Cross 


Near Pie Corner, Smithfield 


Bow Lane 
Near Islington 


Leicester Fields 
Argyll Street, Oxford Circus bv 
Queen Street, City, west side .. 
Baldwin’s Gardens Par 
Between Little Russell Street 
and Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Islington 
Thames Street, north side 


North End, Hampstead 


Compton Street, St.  Anne’s, 


Soho 
Word Street 
Chancery Lane 
Bell Yard 
Hornsey 
Leather Lane, Holborn . 
Hosier Lane, West Smithfi 
Goswell Street, cast side 


Drury Lane 


Essex Street 

Near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street 

Cornhill 

Iloxton Square .. 

Corner of Peter Street and 
Wardour Street 


Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street 
King Street, Guildhall 


Hampstead Heath 


Against the Angel and Crown 
Tavern in Broad Street 
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1720 
1780 


1745 


1768 
1721 
1745 
1753 
1792 
1744 


1732 


1752 
1732 


1745 
1705 


1732 


1787 
1784 
1788 


1732 


1745 
1744 


Daily y U anh, Nov. 

Copy of the Court Rolls of the 
Manor of Hampstead. Rebuilt. 
c. 1870. 


Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Hickey, i. 25, 109. 


Larwood, p. 166. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916, 
Warwick Wroth, p. 161. 


General Advertiser, Apr. 19. 
Thornbury, iv. 245. 
‘Parish Yer ks’ Remarks of London,’. 
p- 95. 
Larwood, p. 503. 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Thornbury, v. 321. 

* Par mo Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 

Copy aa the Court Rolls of the 
Manor of Hampstead. 

The Craftsman, Nov. 1 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 181-3. 
Daily Courant, 29 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Thornbury, v. 426, 430. 


Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 
Masonry.’ 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 384. 

‘Survey.’ 

MSS., Harley Papers, ii. 


: Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
Hodgkin MSS., 1897, p. 333. 

& Q.’ July 31, 1920, p. 97. 
Fielding’ = Jonathan Wild,’ ii. 3. 
Daniel Turner’s ‘ Drop and Pill of 

Mr. Ward.’ 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


Thornbury, i. 412. 


Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Rimbault’s ‘ Soho,’ p. 190-2. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Still existing : recently rebuilt. 

* Par = Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p-. 3 

Survey.’ 

London Post Daily, Jan. 2 

London 
1907, iv. 91. 


Record, 


In 1745 kept by John Packer. 

Copy of Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Hampstead. 

Country Journal, or The Craftsman 
Sept. 20. 
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Janeway’s ee Cornhill .. . 1733 Daily Journal, Jan. 18. 
1735 Journal, or The Craftsman, 
une 
Jenny Whim St. George’s Row, Pimlico 1750 Walpole to G. Bento, ' June. 
— Warwick Wroth, p. 
Thornbury, v. 43, 
Jerusalem Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell 1719 Daily Courant, June 27. 

j Green Timbs’s © Clubs,’ p- 396. 
Joe's, Swithin’s Alley 1720 Daily Courant, Oct. 11. 
John’s Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn —  _ Thornbury, ii. 536. 

John’s Sheer Lane, Temple Bar 1720 Daily Post, Nov. 21. 
1744 General Advertiser, April 14, 

— Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth,’ p. 279. 
John’s wk Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 1744 London Daily Post, Mar. 1. 
Jonathan’s .. Near Bedford R Row - 1754 Whitehall Evening "Post, Feb. 19-21, 
Jones’s Finch Lane, next the Exchange 1704 Defoe to R. Harley, May 12. 


(To be continued.) 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


AMERONGEN.—A_ belated vindication of 
the hospitality extended by Count Bentinck- 
Amerongen to the Kaiser, based on ‘undis- 
putable historic facts. 

In 1672, during the unwarranted surprise 
attack of a mighty King, Louis XIV. of 
France, on the small commonwealth of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, aided 
and abetted by the ungratefulness and 
shortsightedness of another mighty Mon- 
arch, Charles IT. of England, who at one 
time had taken shelter and received great 
help there, the Castle of ‘‘ Armerongen ”’ 
was burned to the ground by the French in- 
vaders. It belonged at that time to Baron 
de Reede-Ginckel, whose descendants be- 
came Earls of Athione. 

Ginckel was Dutch Ambassador at Berlin 
during the invasion, and highly esteemed 
by the Grand Elector. 

After the war was over and the French 
had been driven out—after the damage had 
been done, the same as in the late war— 
Ginckel went home. But he found no home, 
nothing but the charred remains of his 
ancestral keep. He determined to raise it, 
phoenix-like, from its ashes, more imposing 
than before. His friend, the Grand Elector, 
in order to show his good will, presented him 
with the necessary timber, and had for that 
purpose 800 trees cut down in his Thiergarten 
at Berlin. Incidentally, the roof was built 
therewith. When the last Ginckel-Athlone 
died, Count Bentinck inherited ‘“‘Amerongen”’ 
from the descendants of his ancestors in the 
female line. 

What else could Count Bentinck-Amer- 
ongen do, when it was sprung upon him, but 
provide with a shelte: this roofless fugitive 
who knocked at his door ? 

Quite apart from the duty he owed to his 
liege lord—for Count Bentinck bears, besides 


his Dutch and English recognized titles, an 
exalted title in Germany—this door was 
the door of the very home the bygone 
ancestor of this fallen man had _ provided 
a roof for; after that it had been burned 
down by the French. Was it for Count 
Bentinck to decide whether the German- 
Austrian aggression of 1914 was more or 
less criminal than the Franco-English one 
of 1672? And that on the spur of the 
moment ? Most certainly not. 

Like a Christian and a gentleman, regard- 
less of public opinion, he took a helpless, 
fallen-down man in, leaving it to history 
to pronounce judgment. 

W. DEL Court. 


Miss MEtton’s First Marriace.—I do 
not know whether this epigram on Harriet 
Mellon’s first marriage with Thomas Coutts 
the banker has been printed. It appears 
in @ manuscript collection of verses by 
Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, in the 
possession of Aberdeen University Library, 
where I have just had the privilege of ex- 
amining it :— 

An apple we know was old Adam’s disgrace, 

Who from Paradise quickly was driven. 

But yours, my good friend, ’s a more fortunate case 

For a Mellon transports you to heaven. 

The MS. is in the handwriting of Lt.- 
Col. Alexander Gordon, R.E. (1794-1863), 
who was a natural son of the 5th and last 
Duke of Gordon. J. M. BuLLoc#. 

37, Bedford Square. 


“TscaRIoT’’? AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.— 
I lately had occasion to refer to a weekly 
newspaper published in Staffordshire in 
January, 1865, and noticed ‘“ Iscariot 
Buckley ” as the name of a prosecutor in an 


assault case before the local magistrates. 
W. B. H. 


ny, 
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‘THE Montuty have 
in my possession an old periodical which 


appears to be a very early forerunner of}. 


‘N. & Q.’ It is called ‘The Monthly Mis- 
cellany; or Memoirs for the Curious.’ 
The first volume appeared in January, 1707, 
and was ‘printed for J. Morphew near 
Stationers-hall, London.” On the back 
of the title page is a list of queries, after 
which comes the following footnote :— 

Such Gentlemen whose Inclinations leads 
them to give a Resolution of any of these En- 
quiries, or propose new ones themselves, are 
desir’'d to send their Letters to the Rainbow 
Coffee-house in Newgate-street, directed for Mr. 
Owen Smith, paying postage. 

At the end of the book is an ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment,” part of which may be worth re- 
cording. It runs as follows :— 

Tho we have made several promises to 
amend the Errata’s that have been committed 
in this first vol. yet we have not been able (by 
the absence of the Printer, and the want of time 
in the Person appointed to inspect the Press) 
to be so correct, as we could have wished to have 
been, tho’ we hope no material faults have es- 
caped, but only such as false Numbers of the 
Pages, &c., which by another Method shall be 
carefully avoided in the subsequent vol... . 
Any Gentleman may have this first vol. sold for 
6d. each, being 12 in number, for 5s. Stitcht, 
or Bound 6s. and 6d. which would otherwise 
have been 7s. 6d... . 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 

[The Monthly Miscellany is noted in * The Times 
Tercentenary Handlist of Periodicals,’ under 
date 1707. Itis said to be by several hands end 
torun from vol. i, Jan., 1707, to vol. iii., 
Sept., 1710.] 


LomBaRD Street: A Forty YEARS’ 
Contrast.—The contrast represented by 
these two extracts at so short a distance 
of time is interesting :—- 

1763. A friend of mine, who brought a Parisian 
from Dover in his own post-chaise, contrived to 
enter Southwark after it was dark, that his 
friend might not perceive the nakedness of this 
quarter. The stranger was much pleased with 
the great number of shops full of merchandize, 
lighted up to the best advantage. He was 
astonished at the display of riches in Lombard 
Street and Cheapside.—Smollett’s ‘ Travels,’ 
Letter 1. 

1805. I have a vivid recollection of Lombard 
Street in 1805. ... Then there were no pre- 
tentious stucco-faced banks or offices, the whole 
wallsurface was of smoke-blackened brick. . . . 
After 3 o'clock p.m. miserable oil lamps tried 
to enliven the foggy street with their ineffectual 
light, while through dingy, greenish squares of 
glass you might observe tall tallow candles dimly 
disclosing the mysteries of Bank and Counting 
house.—W. Harvey’s ‘ London Scenes.’ 


J. Paun DE CASTRO. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
te affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LivERPOoL SLAVE-SHIP, c. 1785.—In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. cce., pp. 18-27 
| (1906), there is an anonymous article in 
| which the author speaks of seeing in a 
|country house the ledger of the captain of 
a Liverpool slave-ship for the years 1785- 
1787. I am seeking documents on the. 
African slave trade, and should be grate- 
ful if anyone would tell me where this 
ledger is, or who was the author of the 
article, or the editor of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1906. J. F. JAMESON. 

24, Woburn Square, W.C.1. 


Locat LireraTURE OF MALVERN.—Can 
any of your readers give me information 
upon. the authorship of either of the books 
mentioned below? They have recently 
come into the possession of the Malvern 
Public Library for the local collection and 
it would greatly add to their interest if 
further particulars can be obtained. Searches 
at the British Museum have failed to yield 
exact information. 

1. ‘Tour through England, described in 
a series of letters from a young gentleman 
to his sister. London, 1804.’ 

The volume is dedicated to the Hon. Miss 
Ellis, daughter of Lord Viscount Clifden, 
and a description of Malvern and district 
appears on pages 138-142. 

2. ‘Journal of excursions through the 
most interesting parts of England .. . 
during the summers and autumns of 1819-23. 
Lond. Privately printed.’ And ‘ Continua- 
tion of the Journals in. 1824-29.’ 

The British Museum catalogue has a 
pencil note “by Mrs. Selwyn,” and Mr. 
Roland Austin tells me that perhaps Mrs. 
Selwyn was one of three daughters of 
Mr. William Selwyn, who married Frances 
Dod in 1763. F. C. MorGcan. 


A THEATRE AT MALVERN IN 1802.—The 
other day the Malvern Public Library was 
presented with two play-bills advertising 
performances of ‘ Bon-Ton,’ ‘ No Song, No 
Supper,’ ‘The Waterman’ and ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows’ at the New Theatre, Malvern, in 
August, 1802. 

These were entirely new to me, and no 
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record of any kind exists of any room in 
Malvern being suitable for plays at this early 
date. By 1817 the village had considerably 
grown, but is described as still consisting of 
only about fifty houses. The manager of the 
plays appears to be Mr. Stanley, and the 
principal actors were Mr. Leibenrood, Mr. 
Swindall, Mr. Brown, Mr. Clifford and Mr. 
Norton; Miss Walton, Mrs. Walton, Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Swindall. A sketch at the 
end of ‘Bon-Ton’ is described as ‘ Jacob 
Gawkey’s ramble to London, Bath and 
Malvern.’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
any information about the company? Did 
they take their own travelling theatre with 
them or not ? F. C. MorGan, 
Librarian. 


BRoruHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME. 
—What was the object of the custom, not 
infrequent, e.g., in the sixteenth century, 
of giving the same Christian name to two 
sons (or two daughters)? Could it have 
had any connexion with the system of 
leases determinable on lives, so that a sub- 
stitute of the same name might be provided 
in the case of the death of one of the parties ? 
The Christian name chosen is generally 
that of the father (or mother), and the 
children are known as (say) John the elder 
and John the younger. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


Portrait oF Harrey.—tI am 
anxious to trace a portrait of my grand- 
mother, taken before her marriage to 
Major Willoughby Bean, Coldstream Guards, 
of which I have a good engraving. 

The wording below the engraving is 
as follows :— 

I. Foldson, pinxt., Robt. Laurie, fecit. Miss 
Haffey. London, Printed for Sayer and J. Bennett, 
ee Fleet Street, as the Act directs, 1 May, 

Elizabeth Haffey was the sister of the 
Honourable Henry Haffey, Esq., to whom 
an Etruscan vase, richly embossed and gilt 
inside, was voted in the year 1804, by the 
Council and Assembly of the Island of St. 
Vincent, for his active exertions during 
the insurrection of the Caribs and _ in- 
vasion of the French, in 1795 and 1796. 

The value at the time was 300 guineas, 

The Haffey arms were :—Ensign armoral 
argent, a lion rampant gules on chief of the 
first azure, two crosses patée or, of the field 
above the shield an helmet befitting bis 
degree, mantled gules, doubled argent ; 


on a wreath for crest a demi-lion rampant | tions for the same county. 


azure, armed and langued gules, grasping 
in his dexter paw a cross patce or. For 
motto, Avise la Fin.” 

Henry Haffey and Elizabeth Haffey were 
descended from an ancient and honourable 
family of Armagh in the North of Ireland, 
and their ancestors had for many genera- 
tions used the coat of arms as above de- 
scribed. But they (the arms) received the 
seal of the office of Ulster King of Arms of 
all Ireland on the 6th day of May, 1817, in 
the 57th year of the reign of King George 
III. The signature above the seal is :— 
“ W. Betham, Depy. Ulster King of Arms 
of all Treland.” 

Strangely enough, IT know of no living 
member of the Haffey family. My brother, 
Canon Stillingfleet Bean, has the silver 
vase presented to Henry Haffey in his 
possession. 

I shall be grateful if you can procure 
for me any information concerning the 
family and the original portrait of Miss 
Haffey—my grandmother. 

C. W. Bran. 


GeorGE Farineton.—George Farington, 
historical painter, the younger brother of 
Joseph Farington, R.A., was baptized on 
Nov. 10, 1752. In 1782 he went to India, 
where, says Edwards, he died at Murshi- 
dabad in 1788, aged 34. The last state- 
ment is obviously incorrect, since George 
Farington would have then been 36. 
In Joseph Foster’s ‘ Lancashire Pedigrees,’ 
however, George is said to have died in 
1786, at which time he would have been 34. 
Can, any reader assist me in clearing up this 
matter ? F. Gorpon Roe. 

18, Stanford Road, Kensington Court, W.8. 


WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL CLocK TOWER. 
—When was this erected at the Southwark 
end of London Bridge, and when was it 
removed to its present site on the quay at 
Swanage, in Dorsetshire ? 

The architect was Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A. 
Walford (‘Old and New London’) says it 
was erected about 1854, but the statue of 
Wellington it was to contain was never 


placed on it. A. H. § 


Forp’s MSS., SurrotK COoLLECTIONS.— 
I should be glad to know where these are 
preserved. They do not appear to be at 
the British Museum or at the Bodleian 
Library. I know of Craven Ord’s — 
A. H. 8. 
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‘LivES OF THE Satnts.’—I 
have the following parts of this series, 
issued by Newman and his friends in 1844- 
45, and should be glad to know if there are 
any others :—St. Stephen, Family of St. 
Richard, St. Augustine of Canterbury (two 
parts), Hermit Saints, St. Wulstan, St. 
William, St. Paulinus (and seven others), 
St. Gilbert, St. Wilfrid, St. German (two. 
parts), Stephen Langton. J. J. B. 


GRINLING GrBBoNS.—In the description 
of Chatsworth House, in ‘ A View of Derby- 
shire,’ by the Rev. D. P. Davies (1811), 
this occurs 

Chapel: a beautiful room wainscotted with 
cedar, ornamented with the exquisite carvings of 
Gibbon (who was killed by a fall in the act of fitting 
it up); and painted by La Guerre. .. . 
Opinions vary as to whether Gibbons 
had part in the wood-carvings at Chats- 
worth, but there can be no doubt as to his 
being the ‘‘ Gibbon” alluded to. The 
‘D.N.B.’ says he died at his house in Bow 
Street, London, on August 3, 1720; whilst 
Redgrave’s ‘ Dict. of British Artists’ and 
some other authorities give 1721 as the’ 
year. Is anything known of his having. 
met with a serious accident at Chatsworth | 
which might hasten his death? It does. 
not appear in other local histories so far) 
as I am aware. W. B. H. | 


An Oxrorp Scuoots Strory.—lIs the fol- 
lowing story true or merely ben trovato? A 
logic paper in ‘‘ Moderations”’ had this 
question : — 

Give an example of a syllogism containing a 
fallacy. 

One bright spirit wrote :— 
Moderators are lamps. 
Lamps are shining lights. 

The fallacy in this syllogism is self-evident. 

The point of the answer is found, of course, 
in the neat play on the word ‘* Moderators,” 
as examiners for ‘‘ Mods.” are styled. 


J. R. H. 


CHARLES Fox.—I possess 
a copy of the edition of Moore’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Sheridan,’ published by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, &e., in 1825. The two volumes 
carry the bookplate of one Charles Fox, 
with the motto ‘‘ Nec elatus, nee dejectus,”’ 
with the signature of Richard Fox on the 
fly-leaf of each volume. Were these in any 
way related to the Whig statesman ? 

Davip BELL. 


DevonsHirE House Gatres.—The fine 
hand-wrought iron gates which have, for 
some years, stood in front of Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, have been removed, and 
are now being re-erected by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner on, the opposite side of the thorough- 
fare, in the railings of the Green, Park. Mr. 
Gardner states that these gates were made 
for Lord Heathfield’s house at Turnham 
Green, and afterwards removed to form the 
entrance to the Duke of Devonshire’s estate 
at Chiswick, and then subsequently brought 
to Piccadilly. The artistic ironsmith who 
made them is believed to be one Warren. 
Information, is sought as to where and when 
the construction was carried out. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly. 


NAME AND AUTHOR OF BooK WANTED.—Some 
few years ago I read a most interesting book of 
short but true stories the material for which was 
culled from parish registers, churchwardens’ 
accounts and (in one instance at any rate) private 
account books. I can only remember one of the 
stories, and that very hazily. It relates to a 
clergyman, the incumbent of a village parish. He 
was married and his family consisted, in addition 
to his wife, of a boy and girl. The boy dies and 
soon afterwards the wife follows him. The clergy- 
man is then left with his little girl, who accom- 
panies him each Sunday to church in her “ bib 
and tucker.’ But, alas, not for long, as she too 
is taken, leaving the unhappy man alone in the 
world. His declining years, I recollect, were 
occupied in the cultivation of roses. 

From this very rough outline, can any reader 
give me the name and author of the book — ? 


| Replies. 
NAMING OF PUBLIC ROOMS IN INNS. 
(12 8. ix. 189.) 


Ricuarp Datsy, Bailiff of Burford, Oxon, 
in a deed of gift dated 1585, preserved 
amongst the Oxfordshire wills in the 
Principal Probate Office, mentions a cham- 
ber atthe George at Burford called 
Paradise.” The George was the prin- 
cipal Burford inn during the sixteenth 
century; and from the fact that it was 
granted by Henry VII. to members of the 
Royal household, it was evidently worth 
possessing (see Gretton, ‘ Burford Records ’). 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


The custom of calling rooms in inns by 
distinctive names was certainly in existence 
in Shakespeare’s time. 
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In Henry IV., Part 1, Act II., se. iv., 
the drawer at the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, 
says :— 

Anon, anon, sir. 
garnet, Ralph. 

In Professor Gollanez’s notes on the play, 
I read 

Pomgarnet (or Pomegranate) the name of a 
room in the tavern. 


Look down into the Pom- 


Another instance occurs in Henry iv. 


Part 2, Act II,, se. i., where Mistress Quickly, 
hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, says :— 

Thou didst swear to me. . . sitting in my 
Dolphin-chamber. . . . 

A similar method of distinguishing public 
rooms is still in use in certain London 
hotels. At the Cannon Street Hotel, for 
instance, the large halls are known by the 
names of well-known stations on the South- 
Eastern Railway, the ‘‘ Dover ”’ Room, ‘and 
so on. F. W. THomas. 


But now the good woman. . . first gave her 
servants a round scold for disobeying the orders 
which she had never given, and then bidding the 
drawer lay a napkin in the Sun, she set about 
the matter in good earnest. . . . This Sun, into 
which Jones was now conducted, was truly named, 
as lucus a non lucendo; for it was an apart- 
ment into which the sun had scarce ever looked. 
—Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones,’ Book vut., ch. iv. 

Enter several people with trunks, band-boxes 
and other luggage. 

Bonniface. Welcome, ladies ! 

Cherry. Very welcome, gentlemen ! 
berlain, show the Lion and the Rose. 
—Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Act. I., se. i., 
ll. 16-18. 

Consult also Goldsmith’s plays. 

J. DE CasTRO. 


Cham- 


The following quotations will show how 
common this custom once was in inns and 
taverns, and at the same time illustrate the 
character of the names employed :— 

Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of bastard in the 
Half-moon.—Shakespeare, ‘K. IV.,’ 
Pt. 1., Act IL., se. iv. 

Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, 
sitting in my Dolphin-chamber.—‘ K. Hen. IV., 
Pt. 2, Act II., se. i. 

A pint of sack, score a pint of sack in the Coney.— 
Ben Jonson, ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ Act V., sc. iii. 

You’re very welcome gentlemen.—Dick, show 
those gentlemen the Pomegranate there.— 
Middleton, ‘A Trick to Catch the Old One,’ 
Act IIL., se. iii. 

Boy. Score a gallon of sack, and a pint of 
olives, to the Unicorn. 

[Above, within.] Why, drawer ! 

Boy. Anon, anon! 

Another Boy. Look into the Nag’s-head there. 

2 Boy. Score a quart of claret to the Bar ; 


And a pound of sausages into the Flower-pot. 


Enter first Servant, with Wine. 
1 Serv. The devil’s in their throats. Anon, 
anon ! 
Enter second Servant. 
2 Serv. Mull a pint 


Of sack there for the women in the Flower-de-luce, 
And put in ginger enough .. . 

And, Robin, fetch tobacco for the Peacock ; 
They will not be drunk till midnight else. 


[Within.] Drawer! 

1 Boy. Anon,anon! Speak to the Tiger, Peter. 
—Fletcher ,‘ The Captain,’ Act IV., se. ii. 

Look into the Lilly-pot.—Fletcher, ‘ The Queen 
of Corinth,’ Act II., se. iv. 

When the loath’d noise 

Of drawers, ’prentices and boys 

Hath left us, and the clam’rous bar 

Items no pints i’ th’ Moon or Star. 

—Henry Vaughan, ‘To my Ingenuous Friend, 
R.W..,’ 5-8. 

Very welcome, gentlemen !—Chamberlain, show 
the Lion and the Rose.—Farquhar, ‘ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Act I., se. i. 

Did your honour call ?—Attend the Lion there— 
Pipes and tobacco for the Angel—the Lamb 
has been outrageous this half hour.—Goldsmith, 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ Act IIT., se. i. 

The example in ‘ Pickwick’ quoted by 
Mr. PripEavux shows that the custom sur- 
vived, sporadically at least, in the earlier 
part of last century. Can _ present-day 
instances be given of this practice or of 
names still legible on doors ? 

David Copperfield on‘reaching a Yarmouth 
inn by the night mail was “ shown up to a 
nice little bedroom, with ‘ Dolphin’ painted 
on the door ” (chap. viii.). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


. . 


It has already been reported in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that two Grantham hotels had, and they 
probably still have, rooms named _ after 
men of standing in the neighbourhood. 
TI remember ‘‘ The Rutland,” ‘‘ The Granby,” 
“The Manners,” ‘‘ The Cust,’’ and so forth. 
At Stratford-on-Avon I put up at an inn 
where my chamber door bore the title of 
one of Shakespeare’s plays. I feel sure 
that illustrative examples of naming rooms 
in honour of people might be quoted from 
Dickens. Str. SwITHIN. - 


In the Old Falcon Hotel, Gravesend, I 
recollect many of the rooms being named in 
the years 1875-80; and I believe there were 
also names in the Trafalgar at Greenwich, 
I think the former is no more, and I am 
doubtful about the latter. 

COCHRANE. 


Most appropriately the chief hotel in 
Shakespeare’s town for untold years has 
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named its bedrooms after the bard’s plays, 
so that instead, say, of the usual soul-less 
‘“* No. 37” you sleep in the “‘ As you like it.” 
So far the attributed plays have not been 
adopted or visitors might hesitate to occupy 
the ‘‘ Yorkshire Tragedy ”’ room. 

W. Jacearp, Capt. 


Heraupry (12 ix. 192).—The sug- 
gestion that I am compiling an_ heraldic 
work seems to have created much interest. 
Whether I shall ever live to complete it 
is a doubtful matter, for a work of the kind 
means hours and years of labour, far more 
than I can ever give. I mentioned some 
of the authorities or textbooks on the 
subject, but not all, for I feel the first 
thing to do is carefully to examine and 
collate from those works, many of which 
are ‘‘standard”’ but are not easily ac- 
cessible for reference. 

As to Mr. UDAL’s comments, they are 
valuable, but I see nothing to prevent any 
person going into an engraver’s shop and 
consulting Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ possessed 
by most good jewellers, and having arms 
engraved on, plate or rings which in a genera- 
tion or two pass as heirlooms. 

With the Heralds’ Visitations a close 
exanination reveals the interesting fact 
that the ‘‘ disclaimers ’’ were merely those 
who refused to pay the fees demanded, for 
there are plenty of instances of two brothers, 
one armigerous, the other a “ disclaimer,” 
according to the Herald. Now this is 
absurd. 

Those ignorant of heraldry do not 
grasp the fact that when a coat of arms 
is granted, let us say, for example, in 1800, 
it did not belong before that date. The 
truth is that when money is made, and 
the makers thereof want to set up as “ gen- 
try,” they find a coat of arms looks well 
on, the spoons and forks ; and there was a 
fashion for gold signet rings encouraged by 
the jewellers of the nineteenth century. 
Ex-libris, too, of the nineteenth century, 
show some amusing anomalies. I could 
quote a father and son who used totally 
different arms merely derived from an 
engraver’s researches. 

But the Heralds in their Visitations re- 
cord that they registered arms on quite 
as slight a foundation as this. With heraldry 
as with genealogy many queer “ facts” 
come into one’s notice. These two studies 


go hand in hand and the one proves the 
other and that in the only safe way. Thus 


I cannot see how any book dealing with 
heraldry can do more than identify arms; 
the disclaiming must be left to genealo- 
gists. 

I have seen the most slender evidence 
credited as pedigree. The only real 
evidence is MSS. and documents, and 
after 1536 the Parish Registers; and this 
is why I have so often written to try and 
impress the immense value of these parochial 
MSS., for the Diocesan Registers are in so 
bad a state that the wise legislation of 
James I. is of no avail. Nothing has been 
done to promote the preservation of Parish 
Registers by type-written copies. Many 
Parish Registers are fast perishing from 
neglect, and often by chemicals having 
been used to bring up the faded ink, an 
expedient which in the end fades it beyond 
recall. 

But to return to heraldry—it is sur- 
prising the number of shields sent to me for 
identification, and which remain unidenti- 
fied till the present day. 

This was what first put it into my mind 
to collect coats of arms. The word 
‘* dictionary ’ implies a vocabulary and a 
description of heraldic terms. This sort 
of work has been well done by most of the 
old Heralds and scarcely requires dupli- 
cation. It is impossible to discover that the 
Heralds worked on any set plan or system 
in granting arms; but with Welsh Heralds 
descent is shown by the arms. I find cer- 
tain charges peculiar to Scotland and Ire- 
land. The rise of heraldry seems to date 
from the fifteenth century, but the bulk 
of coats of arms increased after the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, when new men 
bought old acres. The appointment of 
the Heralds’ College does not seem to imply 
a special knowledge of the subject, though 
I imagine a herald is supposed to be able 
to blazon a shield. It would be interesting 
if some one would give further details of 
what the work of the Heralds’ College is. 
As regards the tax on arms, it merely com- 
plicates the matter by making the “new 
poor” unable to pay and encouraging the 
new rich to invest in heraldry. 

Will those interested in heraldry give 
their opinions on the subject, for I know 
that a list of heraldic books would be use- 
ful to many. The earliest printed book 
seems Guillim, which ran through various 
editions, but I cannot find any list of heraldic 
MSS. E, E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 
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“Froreat Erona!” (12 8. ix. 111, 


153).—The two depicted by Lady Buller 
were Robert Elwes, Grenadier Guards, and 
the Hon. Stanley Monck, 52nd Light 
Infantry. Monck told me later that there 
had been no mention of Eton at the time. 
I knew them both. J. McG. 


CHRISTOPHER SAx'ron (12 8S. ix. 191).— 

Among the Duchy of Lancaster Depositions 
at the Public Record Office (Bdle. 44, No. 47) 
is a plan of part of the course of Luddenden 
Brook dividing Midgeley and Warley, made 
by Christopher Saxton, and dated 1599, 
In a later bundle (51, No. 59) is a perfect 
plat of the mills and watercourses in dispute 
between John Towneley, Esq., and John 
Parker, gent., in Extwistle and Worsthorne, 
“made by Christopher Saxton, April 23, 
1606.” At the same time he made a deposi- 
tion as Christopher Saxton of Dunningley, 
in the county of York, gent., aged 64 or 
thereabouts, saying that he had seen the 
water of Swinden running between com- 
plainant’s mill and the new mill called Mr. 
Parker’s mill, and had measured the same. 
He did not see any wellsprings or runnels of 
water coming into the said brook between 
the mills 
but onlie suche as he this deponent hath ex- 
pressed and sett downe in one platte by him this 
deponent made and nowe shewed and delyvered 
unto the said Commissioners at the tyme of this 
his examination. 
The “ platte”’ accordingly is endorsed by 
the Commissioners who took the depositions 
as having been shown to them at Burnley on 
the date above given. This proves that he 
was living ten years later than 1596, and 
gives his residence at the time. Dunningley 
is north of Wakefield. J. BROWNBILL. 


In the eighties I published in ‘ N. & Q.’ all 
I had been able to scrape together about 
Saxton’s life, and since then I have kept a 
look-out for further data. According to the 
*D.N.B.’ he was alive as late as 1596; but 
neither the date of his death nor the place 
of his burial are given. The only scrap of 
information I have come across since the 
appearance of the ‘D.N.B.’ volume is that 
Saxton gave evidence and submitted plans 
in a dispute about the upkeep of certain 
drains on Hatfield Chase in the Isle of Axe- 
holme, I believe in 1597. My notes and 
books are inaccessible at present, but these 
new particulars were given in a recently 
published book on the history of the Island 
or the Chase by an author whose name I do 
not remember. L. L. K. 
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RUNNYMEDE (12 8, ix. 150, 177, 195).— 
One would like to hear more of the copy of 
Magna Charta bearing the signature of Geof- 
frey de Say which Mr. Parsons tells us is in the 
possession of his descendants. The standard 
work on the Charter, by MeKechnie (2nd 
ed., 1914), tells us that only four of the 
original versions bearing the great seal are 
known. There seem to be copies in which 
the names of the twenty-five executors have 
been written in a later hand ; but there are 
no signatures to the sealed copies and, so far 
as is known, the magnates named as wit- 
nesses did not sign. Even King John did 
not sign in the sense of 


Sounp or Finan “a” (12 8. ix. 107).— 
The second stanza of Herrick’s ‘ 'The 
Widow’s Tears ; or Dirge of Dorcas’ begins 
thus :— 

Woe worth the time, woe worth the day, 
That reaved us of thee, Tabitha. 


J. R. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WetLsH- 
MAN (12 S, ix. 110, 196).—The Welshman’s 
predilection for cheese, and especially toasted 
cheese, had become proverbial long before 
Shakespeare’s time. In Andrew Boorde’s 
‘First Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge ’ (1547), cap. ii., the Welshman (de- 
scribing the characteristics of his nation) 
says :—‘* Tam a Welshman I do love 
cause boby, good rosted chese.” 

One of the most amusing of the early col- 
lection of tales entitled ‘A C. Mery Talys,’ 
1525 (‘ Shaks. Jest-Books,’ ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 
1881), is No. LXXvI. :— 

Of Seynt Peter that cryed cause bobe.—I fynde 
wrytten amonge old gestes howe God mayde Saynt 
Peter porter of heuen, and that God of hys goodnes, 
sone after hys passyon, suffered many men to 
come to the kyngdome of Heven with small de- 
seruynge ; at which tyme there was in heuen a 
great company of Welchemen, whyche with their 
crakynge and babelynge troubled all the other. 
Wherfore God sayde to saynte Peter, that he was 
wery of them, and that he wolde fayne haue them 
out of heuen. To whome saynte Peter sayd : Good 
Lorde, I warrente you, that shal be done. Wher- 
fore saynt Peter wente out of heuen gates and 
cryed with a loud uoyce cause bobe, that is as moche 
to saye as rosted chese, whiche thynge the Welche- 
men herynge, ranne out of Heuen a great pace. 
And when Saynt Peter sawe them all out, he 
sodenly wente into Heuen, and locked the dore; and 
so sparred all the Welchemen out. 

By this ye may se, that it is no wysdome for a 
man to loue or to set. his mynde to moche vpon any 
delycate or worldely pleasure, wherby he shall 
lose the celestyall and eternall ioye. 

Enfield. H. DuGgpALE SYKEs. 
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THoMAS STUKELEY (12 8. ix. 191).—Mr. 
Haytuorne will probably find the informa- 
tion he requires in vol. i. of Simpson’s ‘ The 
School of Shakspere’ (Chatto and Windus, 
1878). 


This contains a reprint of the anonymous | 


play (printed in 1605) entitled ‘'The Famous 
History of the Life and Death of Captain 
Thomas Stukely, with his Marriage to Alder- 
man Curteis’ daughter, and valiant ending 
of his Life at the Battle of Aleazar,’ preceded 
by a biographical notice of Sir Thomas 
Stukeley (he was knighted in 1571) oceupy- 
ing 140 pages. H. DuGpALE 
Enfield. 


Tur Dance or SAtome (12 8. ix. 150, 
197).—Above the west door of the cathedral 
at Rouen there is a carving representing the 
dance of Salome and the beheading of St. 
John the Baptist, in which Salome is repre- 
sented as standing on her left: hand (the 
right forearm having been broken away), 
with her body bent in such a manner that 
her skirts hang like a canopy over her 
head. 


‘Miss CROKER,’ BY StR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
(128. ix. 90, 157, 216).—I have always been 
told that ‘“‘ Miss Croker,” afterwards Lady 
Barrow, was the sister of Mrs. John Wilson 
(not Williams) Croker, and not her niece, 
as Mr. W. CourtHoPE ForMAN hasit. The 
story is that Mrs. Croker had a baby who 
died in infaney, and that her mother, who 
had had a baby at about the same time, gave 
over her child to her daughter. IG, 

Baron Ricasort (12 S. ix. 91, 154).— 
There is an account of Bettino, Baron Rica- 
soli, in Beeton’s ‘Modern European Cele- 
brities ’ (1874). W. B. H. 


Recorps (12 S. viii. 509 ; 
ix. 32, 56, 73, 99)—See article headed 
‘Remarkable Rides’ in All the Year Round, 
Sept. 6, 1879. W..B. 


THe Crus (12 ix. 169).—This 
was probably a combination of old Indians 
and of others connected with the East, who 
remembered the “‘ flesh-pots ” of their exile 
and tried to recall the savour. ‘“ Pillow” 
is a rendering of pilaw, a Persian word, 
which denotes thiihos stewed in rice to- 
gether with special condiments. Hence the 


Patna rice and the mangoes desiderated. 
St. SwitHt. 
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QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE (12 8. ix. 188).— 
It may interest Mr. Heparr WALLACE to 
know of the following references to cheese 
and cheese-cakes in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities :— 

p. 37. By the following passage in Ferne’s 
“Glory of Generositie,’ p. 71, it should seem 
that cheese-cakes composed a principal dainty 
at the feast of Sheep-shearing. ‘‘ Well, vor your 
paines (if you come to our Sheep-shearing veast) 
bum vaith yous taste of our cheese-cake.’’ This 
is put into the mouth of Columell the Plowman. 
In Braithwaite’s ‘ Lancashire Lovers, 1640, 
Jamillus the Clown, courting Doriclea, tells her, 
‘We will have a lustie cheese-cake at our sheepe 
wash ” (p. 19). 

pp. 70-71, under title ‘ Groaning cake and 
cheese. Against the time of the good wife’s 
delivery, it has been everywhere the custom for 
the husband to provide a large cheese and cake. 
These, from time immemorial, have been the 
objects of ancient superstition. It was not un- 
usual to preserve for many years, I know not for 
what superstitious intent, pieces of ‘* the Groaning 
cake.” 

It is customary at Oxford to cut the cheese 
(called in the north of England, in allusion 
to the mother’s complaints at her delivery “ the 
groaning cheese ’’) in the middle when the child 
is born, and so by degrees form it into a large 
kind of ring, through which the child must be 
| passed on the day of the christening. In other 
| Places, the first cut of the sick wife’s cheese (so 
also they call the Groaning cheese) is to be divided 
into little pieces, and tossed in the midwife’s 
smock, to cause young women to dream of their 
lovers. Slices of the first cut of the Groaning 
cheese are in the north of England laid under the 
pillows of young persons for the above pur- 
pose. 


In the old play of ‘The Vow-Breaker ; 
or The Fayre Maid of Clifton,’ 1636, in a 
seene where is discovered ‘* a bed covered 
with white, enter Prattle, Magpy, Long 
Tongue, Barren with a child, Anne in bed,” 
Boote says :— 


“ Neece, bring the Groaning cheese, and all 
requisites ; I must supply the father’s place and 
bid god-fathers.”’ 


The following allusion to this cheese 
occurs in ‘ Westward for Smelts,’ 1620 :— 


At last, hee locked out of the window, asking 
| who knocked at the doore? Tis I, kind husband 
‘(answered shee) that have beene at a woman’s 
\labour; prethee, sweetheart, open the door. 
All these kind words would not get her admit- 
tance, but gained this churlish answere at his 
hands: Hast thou been at a woman’s labour ? 
Then prethee sweetheart, returne and amongst 
| the residue of the wives, help thou to devour the 
| Groaning cheese, and sucke up the honest man’s 
| ale till you are drunke ; by that time twill be day- 
light and I will have thy friends at thy returne, 
who will give thee thanks for thy charitie. 


RoBerRT GOWER. 
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Royat East Inpra (12 8. 
ix. 191).—This corps was raised Sept. 
1796, and consisted of two regiments 
(London Gazette, Nov. 8-12, 1796), and 
came under the heading of London Volun- 
teers. A third regiment was formed in 
1798. An order was issued for the dis- 
bandment of the Volunteers in 1814. In 
1820 another regiment, called the Royal 
Zast India Volunteer Infantry, came into 
being, all the commissions bearing date 
Aug. 9, 1820. This corps existed up to 
Feb. 1834, when it disappears from the 
Army List. H. E. Govier. 

Senior Library Attendant. 

War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


Mr. William Foster of the India Office 
compiled some years ago @ ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Paintings, Statues, 
&ec., in the India Office.’ The pictures 
numbered 39 and 42 are the presentation 
and consecration of Colours to the 2nd and 
3rd Regiments of the R.E.I. Volunteers. 
The Hon. E.I. Company reised and main- 
tained three regiments of Volunteers from 
among their employees at Poplar between 
1795 and 1799. Mr. Foster gives a com- 
plete account of the circumstance. The 
object of the force was ‘‘ to more efiectually 
secure the Warehouses of the Company 
against hazard from Insurrection or 
Tumults,” and generally to assist in keeping 
order. The ceremonies depicted took place 
on Lord’s Cricket Ground. I suggest that 
Mr. Foster be informed of the discovery 
of the button. FRANK PENNY. 


Two regiments of Volunteers were 
formed by the Honourable East India 
Company, in London, in the autumn of 
1796, “for more efiectually securing the 
Warehouses of the Company against hazard 
from Insurrection or Tumults,’ &e <A 
third regiment was formed in 1798. 

They were only liable to be called out for 
service in London and its environs “for 
the suppression of riots and tumults.” 

They appear in the contemporary Army 
Lists with all the other Volunteer regiments. 

They were disbanded in 1814. 

Much information about them will be 
found in The Journal of Indian Art, vol. 
iv., No. 34, of April, 1891, in an article by 
Sir George Birdwood. 

J. H. Lieut.-Colonel. 


This was one of the very numerous 
Volunteer corps raised in 1803 to protect 


London from Napoleon’s threatened in- 
vasion. It was chiefly officered by the 
directors, officials, and clerks of the H.E.I. 
Co., and a list of them is given in the ‘ List 
of Volunteer and Yeomanry Corps,’ 1804, 
in Brit. Mus. W. R. WILLIAMs. 


House Betts (12 S. ix. 190).—Dorothy 
Wordsworth, describing a Scottish inn, in 
her ‘ Journals,’ writes :— 

There being no bell in the parlour, I had occa- 
sion to go several times and ask for what we 
wanted in the kitchen. (1803, Sept. 4.) 

At a later period, when describing an inn 
at Calais, she writes :— 

On my bedroom door is inscribed “ Sterne’s 
Room,” and a print of him hangs over the fire- 
place. The bell hangs on the outside 
of the wall, and gives a single, loud, dull stroke 
when pulled by the string, so that you must 
stand and pull four or five times, as if you were 
calling the people to prayers. (1820, July 11.) 

There is a note on bells, as signals for 
servants, in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’ 
(July 12). M. 


Arms: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT (12 S. ix. 
191).—The book stamp is that of Henri de 
Guénégaud, Marquis de Plancy, 1609-1676, son 
of Gabriel de Guénégaud (d. 1648) and Marie 
de La Croix. His arms were : Quarterly, 1, 4, 
azure a cross charged with a crescent gules 
(La Croix); 2, quarterly France modern a 
bordure gules and or 3 torteaux (Courtenay) ; 
3, argent two bars sable (Harlai); over all: 
gules a lion rampant or (Guénégaud). He 
was Secrétaire d’ Etat and Garde des Sceaux 
during the Fronde; his barony of Plancy 
was erected into a marquessate in 1656 ; his 
fall from power followed that of the Sur- 
intendent Fouquet. Guigard’s ‘ Armorial du 
Bibliophile,’ ii. 248-9, catalogues three 
armorial stamps of this personage, in two of 
which the Guénégaud lion is accompanied in 
chief by a double traverse cross, Interesting 
details of Guénégaud’s career, including his 
will {otherwise unpublished), are given in 
Baron G. de Plancy’s ‘Le Marquisat de 
Plancy et ses Seigneurs,’ Arcis-sur-Aube, 
1895, which reproduces the engraved por- 
trait of the Secrétaire d’Etat, after Ph. de 
Champagne (here the Guénégaud inescut- 
cheon is without the cross). The Courtenay 
quartering came to the La Croix by the 
marriage (1561) of Charlotte, daughter of 
Hector de Courtenay, Sr. de La Ferté-Lou- 
piére, to Nicolas de La Croix, Vicomte de 
Sémoine, &c. Gabriel de Guénégaud’s wife, 
Marie, was the daughter of a Claude de La 
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Croix, Vicomte of Sémoine and Baron of 
Plancy, who married a Louise de Harlai. 
This last alliance is found in the Courtenay 
pedigrees, but Baron G. de Plancy is not pre- 
cisely clear as to the descent from Charlotte 
de Courtenay. PB. 


This copy of Petra Sancta’s ‘ Tesserae 
Gentilitiae’ (Rome, 1638) probably _be- 
longed at one time to one of the children | 
of Henri IV. of France and his second | 
consort, Marie de’ Medici. 


Petra Sancta was | 
for some years private secretary to Marie | 
d, Medici, and is generally understood to) 
have been the Italian teacher of the future 
Queen Henrietta Marie of England. Petra 
Sancta returned to Italy in 1625 (the year 
of the marriage of his pupil to Charles I.), 
end died at Rome about 1648. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


This stamp is stated by Guigard to have | 
belonged to Henri de Guénégaud (1609-76), | 


Secrétaire d’Etat et Commandeur des Ordres | 
du Roi. It isto be presumed that this is cor- 
rect, but the heraldry is peculiar as Guigard 
ascribes the Ist and 4th quarters of the shield 
to the family of La Croix, and the lion on the 
inescutcheon of pretence to Guénégaud. 

H. J. B. CLeMents. 


SHUFFLE-WING”’ OR “ SHOVEL-WING 
(12 S. ix. 129, 174).—Further evidence for 
this word is given in Prof. Wright’s ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
a work which should not be overlooked by 
investigators of bird and plant names. It is 
there recorded as occurring in N. Yorks 
(1891), W. Yorks (1885), W. Wores (1888), 
and Surrey (1894). Knapp was, as Mr. 
HartTInG points out, a Gloucestershire man. 
Macgillivray records the name in his large 
‘History of British Birds’ (1839), vol. ii., 
p. 251, and on pp. 253-4 remarks that the 
birds ‘‘ shuffle along with short steps, with 
a half-hopping and_half-walking move- 
ment. . . . Quietly they search among the 
tiny protuberances of the soil, gently raising 
and shaking their wings as they proceed.” 
It is somewhat doubtful if Macgillivray 
actually heard the local name in his own dis- 
trict ; it seems to me much more likely that 
he met with it in Knapp’s ‘ Journal’ or else- 
where, and was struck with its peculiar 
appropriateness, as the critical Newton was 
in more recent years. 

I should hesitate before pronouncing it to 
be ‘‘ almost obsolete,’ as these dialect and 


local names die very hard and have a sur- 


prising way of turning up in unexpected 
places. 

I note that in Rennie’s edition (1831) of 
Col. Montague’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary,’ 
hedge-warbler” is discarded for hedge- 
chanter,”’ a book-name which has had some 
currency. LAWRENCE PowE Lt. 

Oxford. 


THE Swan’s Dyinc Sone (1258. ix. 190).— 
Eugenius Philalethes, in his ‘ Brief Natural 
History,’ says :— 

It is said that swans, a little before their death, 
sing most sweetly, of which notwithstanding, 
Pliny, Hist.x. 23, thus speaks: ‘ Olorum morte 
narratur flebilis cantus, falso ut arbitror aliquot 
experimentis.” 

And Scaliger, Exercitat. 23, to the like purpose : 
** Decygni vero cantu suavissimo quem cum men- 
daciorum parente Graecia jactare ausus es, ad 
Luciani tribunal, apud quem aliquid novi dicas, 
statuo te.” 

And Aelian, lib. x., c. 14: “ Cantandi studio- 
sos esse jam communi sermone pervulgatum est. 
Ego, vero, cygnum nunquam audivi canere, 


| fortasse neque alius.” 


RoBERT GOWER. 


The Song of the Swan is discussed at some 
length and with an abundance of literary 
references in Note O at the end of the late 
Sir William Geddes’s edition of Plato’s 
‘Phaedo,’ 2nd ed., 1885. From this the 
following extracts are taken :— 

It is frequently supposed that the ancients 
considered the dying song of the Swan to be both 
its first and last musical strain, as if it were the 
bursting forth of a power unknown before. This, 
however, is an erroneous impression, and the 
passage in the Phaedo [84E-85A] is proof to 
that effect: for, although Socrates is represented 
as saying that it sings most richly at death, he 
yet admits that it sings also at other times. The 
oldest references to its cry make no mention 
of the approach of death and regard it as a 
familiar phenomenon of its life: cf. Homer, 
Iliad ii. 463; Hesiod, Scutum Herculis, 316 
(cf. Aristoph. Aves. 776; Callimachus, Hymn. 
Apoll. 5, Hymn. Del. 249, in which last passage 
the Swans are represented as singing, not on 
the occasion of their own death, but on that 
of the birth of Phoebus). 

The majestic form, the dazzling whiteness, the 
grace of motion on the element of water, and 
the lofty freedom of flight in the element of air, 
combined with its incapacity to move with ease 
on the common element of earth, were features 
marking out this bird for high poetic associations. 
ree oer t was but a step to complete its 
investiture as the bird of Apollo (Cic. Tusce. 


i. 30) by ascribing to it the almost necessary 
accomplishment of the gift of song. 

The origin of the notion of its melodiousness at 
death is due to the kindred fancy, that the poets, 
the servants of Apollo, as their locks grew white 
with age, while their voice became shrill (hence 
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argutus as epithet of a bard) and their frame 
grew attenuated, were thus undergoing trans- 
formation into swans. Ilence the soul of 
Orpheus (Plato, Republic x. 620A), in passing into 
a new existence, is said to have chosen the life and 
form of aswan. The earliest trace of the associa- 
tion of the Song of the Swan with the season of 
death, is found in the Orphic or Pythagorean 
Aeschylus, where he speaks of the prophetess 
Cassandra as having sung her own funeral song. 
(Agamemnon, 1444.) 


‘“\A BOLD PEASANTRY, THEIR COUNTRY’S 
PRIDE” (12 S. ix. 189).—-There are two 
| things to be said about this query, or note. 
The first, which will not be news to most 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ is that the four 
lines, quoted correctly (except for “ may ” 
‘instead of “can” in line 2), by Bewick, 
and of which the first, with the substitution 
of ‘Then’ for ‘ But,’ is adopted by Sala in 


his burlesque, were from Goldsmith’s 
|‘ Deserted Village ’ (Works, ed. P. Cunning- 
| ham, 1854, i. 41). The other is that “ lift” 
is hardly the term to apply to the use of a 
familiar phrase or hackneyed quotation 
among the Naturalists of modern times, while by a parodist or jocose writer. It is one 
there is considerable dubiety as to the death-| of his usual tricks, and enhances the pleasure 
song [Oken and Erman are cited for the clear or amusement of the reader when he re- 
notes of the wounded swan], there is abundant | members the original and probably more 
evidence as to the musical power of the Wild | serious use of the words 

Swan (Cycnus Musicus), which in our time chietly | * : > 

inhabits the more solitary parts of the northern | Joun R. Macrarn, 
latitudes of the temperate zone. 

Accounts of this bird from ancient travel- | It is very unlikely this was a coincidence : 
lers_ probably countenanced, he thinks, the MS. may have given the line as a quo- 
the belief of the latent music in the swan. tation. Anent ‘Wat Tyler, M.P.,’ it had 

Epwarp BeNsty. (an extremely short run at the Gaiety 
3 Theatre. Sala himself admitted that his 

TREWTHE Faminy (12 S. ix. 170, 215).— only effort at burlesque-writing was a 
I think Trethewey is intended; a family failure. Crem CLARKE. 
of this name anciently resided at Treneague,| Junior Athenenum Club. 
in the parish of St. Stephen-in-Brannel, | 
Cornwall. John Trethewey was living in 
the county before the time of Henry V., 9 
and his grandson Thomas was M.P. for the 
county in 1467. 


After pointing out that, with the exception 
of Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 13, 2), “ the majo- 
rity of ancient authorities is against the 
reality of the death-song of the Swan,” 
Geddes observes that 


Macazines (128. viii. 325; ix. 54, 
175, 217).—The Red Tassel Journal, 1873- 
|in after years. still have the sixpenn 
Arms: Vert a chevron between three numbers ‘ne which I subscribed mi hey 
goats argent. | came out at spasmodic intervals during the 
Trethewey is still a common name in as eighties. As the College possessed no coat of 
neighbourhood. T. R. LANJETH. | arms it adopted the Worcester diocesan arms, 
St. Austell. /and an engraving thereof appeared over the 
Perry France (12 8. viii. 407, 452,. title. Like most school journals it suffered 
477; ix. 95, 197).—In the coloured, from continuous change of editorship. The 
plan—which I think is a searce one— feature that varied least, perhaps, was the 


issued by Kitchen and Parker in 1771, called | usual apology for delay. Some of its early 
-editors have since achieved distinction in 


‘An Improved Plan of the Cities of London | 9" é 
and Westminster, and Borough of South-, their professional careers. 
wark,’ the street marked as Petty France} W. Jaaaarp, Capt. 
begins in the west at a point opposite to ; 
the angle formed by Street BABYLONIAN AsTRoNOMY (12 8. ix. 109). 
Lane, and ends cast at Broad Way. _—Some information on this subject, princi- 
HERBERT SoutHam, | Pally in_its astrological relations, will be 
| found in Jastrow’s ‘ The Civilization of Baby- 
Tue ‘INcotpssBy LEGENDS’ (12 S. viii.) lonia and Assyria,’ published in 1915 by the 
392, 434, 473; ix. 97, 158).—Von Morrison J. B. Lippincott Company. If your corre- 
is, of course, the German counterpart of the spondent reads German, it will be worth 
British inventor of Morrison’s pills to whom) while to consult ‘ Die Kosmologie der Baby- 
some grateful consumers of his pills have! lonier,’ by Jensen (Leipzig, 1891), a work 
erected a monument in the Kuston Road,) which is probably in the British Museum. 
London, Henry LEFFMANN. 
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CHEESE SAINT AND CHEESE SACRIFICES 
(12 8. ix. 130).—Mr. Wattace asks for in- 
formation on cheese sacrifices. Examples 
of the employment of cheese for this pur- 
pose among the ancient Greeks are given 
in the article Kdse by the Pauly-Wissowa 
‘ Real-Encyclopaedie der Classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,’ vol. x., Part 2 (Stutt- 
gart, 1919). In a long inscription of 288 
lines (‘Inscriptiones Graecae,’ vol. xii., 
Part 3) which was originally in the island of 
Thera and has had many adventures since, 
a certain Epicteta, at the beginning of the 
second century B.C., left directions for an 
annual festival which she endowed in 
honour of the Muses, her deceased husband 
and sons, and herself, after death. One 
regulation here mentions cakes (é\Adrac) 
made of wheat and cheese, the amount of 
the ingredients being specified, which are’ 
to be offered in sacrifice. | 


The Artotyritae were a Christian sect, 
a kjnd of Montanists who used bread and 
cheese in the eucharist. The fourth-century 
bishop Philastrius writes of them :— | 

Alii sunt Artotyritae in Galatia, qui panem) 
et caseum offerunt, non illud quod ecclesia catho- 
lica et apostolica celebrat offerendo.—‘ Diversarum 
haereseon liber,’ 46 (74). 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Carots (12 S. ix. 190).—One of the best 
books on carols is ‘ Christmas Carols, Ancient 
and Modern; including the Most Popular 
in the West of England and the Airs to which 
they are sung; also Specimens of French 
Provincial Carols; with an Introduction and 
Notes, by William Sandys, F.S.A.’ (London, | 
1833). The Introduction of 144 pages) 
traces the history and customs of the carol. | 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IT would recommend ‘The Cowley Carol 
Book,’ by the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co.; Ist series 1902, 
2nd series 1919, both with music). 


J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


_ Tae Farm (12 S. 
Ix. 149, 196).—There is an _ allusion to 
duelling at Chalk Farm in ‘Ici on parle 
frangais ’ :— 

Spriggins (wringing his hands): Oh, dear—oh, 
dear! A duel across my best bit of mahogany ! 
(Rushing between them—roaring) Gentlemen— 
gentlemen ! this isn’t Chalk Farm ! 


G. H. Wuirtr. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


MoorisH BATTLE-AXE AS CREsT (12 S. ix. 
168).—The bearing of this may possibly refer 
to the knight having performed some par- 
ticular exploit during one of the Crusades. 
At a somewhat later date other families bore 
as a crest a Saracen’s or Moor’s head, as, 
for instance, the Nortons of Hampshire (see 
Harl. Soc. publications, vol. Ixiv., p. 13). 
Here again this crest probably bore reference 
to some deed, actual or traditional, performed 
by an ancestor of the family—William de 
Norton having taken up the Cross in the last 
Crusade of 1270 (see ‘Some Feudal Coats of 
Arms and Pedigrees ’). : 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 

(12S, ix. 191.) 

Give us men !’’—Probably the poem referred 
to by Mr. BUCKLEY is that which begins ;— 
“God give usmen! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 

ready hands,” 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland, an American. It is 
given at 11S. ix. 357. 

According to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary ’ and Kirk’s 
‘ Supplement’ he was a doctor of medicine, and 
a somewhat prolific author. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


(128. ix. 112.) 
8. Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ Bk. I., chap. v., 
mentions Bobus Higgins, ‘‘ Sausage-maker on the 
great scale.” THoMAS FLINT. 


RNotes on Books. 


he Story of Shoreham. By Henry Cheal. (Com- 

bridge’s Hove, 7s. 6d. net.) 
|THE publication of the treasures of the Record 
| Office is clearly stimulating interest in the detail 
, of bygone daily life, an interest which is beginning 
| strongly to show itself in the recent compilation 
| of local histories. As we have often urged in our 
, columns, there is little historical reading that can 
compare in delightfulness with the best and 
most vivid of the Calendars, and since com- 
paratively few readers have the time or means 
at hand for such delectation it is a deed of quite 
appreciable goodness to make the most important 
or picturesque matters contained in them acces- 
sible. This is done best of all in the story of a town, 
and nowhere better than in the story of such a 
townas Shoreham. Mr. Cheal had here an oppor- 
tunity of which he has availed himself, it is plain, 
with enjoyment as well as care. 

His work claims to be judged as a popular 
history—which is to say that he has decided 
not to encumber it with references to his sources. 
Fellow-archzologists and other students of Sussex 
antiquities will often, indeed, be at no loss to 
discover whence his information is derived: 


but even these, no less than the general reader, 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. ~~ 
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